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THE LOST FOUND AND RESTORED. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


‘You have just returned, friend Mason, 
have you not,” said Livingston, ‘‘ from 
your western journey?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I have, and there 
was a circumstance attending it, which 
will make it to me the most memorable 
event in my whole life.” 

“Indeed, what is that, my friend ?” 

“Ah, it would take more time than 
either you or I could now spare,” said Ma- 
son, ‘* for me to relate, and you to listen 
to the particulars; but I will attempt ‘a 
very brief sketch of the substance. 

When I went to school in Connecticut, 
I had a very dear friend and school-mate 
named John McL--——d. He was one 
ofthe brightest and most beloved pupils 
in the school. He grew up, paid his ad- 
dresses to a beautiful and excellent young 
lady,a member of the church. At length 
he was married to his Mary, and they pre- 
pared immediately after that event, in pur- 
suance of a previous plan, to emigrate to a 
Western State. The evening before the 
day we were to separate, perhaps forever, 
Ihad a tender interview with my bosom 
friend and his lovely wife; it was deeply 
affecting to us all. 

The next morning they departed, with 
the affectionate farewells of many old 
friends and neighbors in the town where 
they were born and reared, and with a 
handsome provision made by the parents 
of both, who were in competent circum- 
stances. Ten years elapsed, during which 
I was called to the Methodist ministry in 
distant places, as my lot happened to be 
cast. Nota word concerning them reached 
my ears all that time. The course of duty 
called me then to the vicinity of the place 
where my friends had settled, and I re- 
solved to go out of my way considerably to 
give John and Mary a call. Arriving at 
the town, and inquiring for their residence, 
I was told they lived some distance from 
the centre of the village. 
found the place. At first glance my mind 
misgave me. The sight of the miserable 
cabin made me sick, and after hitching my 
horse, I scarcely dared to enter. Knock, 
Icould not; there was no door—nothing 
but a blanket stretched across the passage. 
Removing this, alas! what did I behold. 
There was Mery sitting on a stool with an 
infant on her lap, and another child in the 
corner on the ground, for the cabin had no 
floor. 

Oh, sight of woe! How altered was the 
lovely Mary T n! 

“Do you remember me, dear Mary?” I 
asked. 

““O! Mr. Mason, is it indeed you? We 
are ruined ; John is lost, and I and the 
children are starving here. We have not 
had a morsel to eat since yesterday morn- 
Ing.”” 


“Great heavens!’ said I, ‘‘ and where is 
John >” 





At length @, 





* He is at the store, he has not 
been here for several days.” 

“TI must see him,” I replied. 

‘** Better not, sir, he is savage 
| now, and will ill treat you.” 

) ‘<I must and will see John,” I 
W, replied ; and started immediately 
jj, for the store, according to her di- 
f| rection. There was no time to 
™ lose, for I was to be at the con- 
| ference, whither I was bound at 
= acertain time appointed. | I readi- 
ly found the store and entered.— 

=— The first sight disclosed four men 
playing at cards at a table. The next 
glance discovered a man stretched out along 
a whiskey hogshead. The landlord was 
sitting by, but instantly hopped up, and 
ran behind the counter to wait on me, sup- 
posing I was a customer. Says I, “is 
John McL d, here ?”’ 

They all looked at me on hearing the 
question, as if I had been the old one, or 
a sheriff. 

‘* What is that to you,” he suddenly re- 
plied. 

‘** T want to see him,’ Ianswered. While 
I was speaking I took another sweep of 
the room with my eye, and saw something 
like a man asleep in the corner.” ‘ Is that 
you, John?” I asked. 

‘** None of your business,” answered the 
surly bar-keeper. 

“Ifit is that unhappy man, you will 
find it some of my business,” I replied.— 
So 1 went to him, recognized him, though 
in this shocking, beastly plight, and began 
to wake him. This was no easy job; and 
while I was about it, the rumseller and his 
guests remonstrated, telling me to go away, 
threatening chastisement, and showing 
violence. I had in my hand a loaded 
whip, and I am not inferior, you know, in 
point of wiry, muscular power; and though 
a man of peace, I confess that, in the whole 
of the twenty-seven years I have been in 
the ministry, I never felt so strong a dis- 
position as at that moment, to give four or 
five men a thrashing. They were intimi- 
dated, and I succeeded at length in getting 
John upon his legs, and trotting him off 
homeward. My presence, and the exercise 
sobered him, so that when he reached his 
hovel, he was in his right mind. 

I forgot to mention that when I first 
went into the house, the child upon the 
ground started up affrighted, running to 
her mother crying— 

‘Is he going to carry us to jail, mother, 
where father was?” And the poor mother 
sobbed upon my hand as if her heart would 
break. Well, I conversed with them an 
hour, talked of old times in Connecticut, 
the old village and school days. He was 
softened, his heart was touched. Then I 
urged the pledge; his wite put in her pro- 
foundly earnest, almost frantic plea. She 
felt this indeed to be the hour of destiny. 

**Do you think I can keep it?” said at 
length the miserable man, once so promis- 
ing, now so fallen. ‘Is it possible for 
me to be saved ?” 

“It is,” said I, with confidence, and 
**you can keep it. I know you can. In 
the name of humanity and religion, try it, 
dear John, and God will help you.” 

At last he consented. We knelt down 
on the earth—there was no chair, no table 
in the house—I took out the pledge, which 
I always carry in my pocket, placed it on 
the stool where Mary had been sitting, and 
handed him my pencil. He wrote his 
name, thank God! Notwithstanding his 
condition, it was beautifully written, as I 
afterwards observed, for he was an excellent 
English scholar. We did not rise till I had 











relieved my overburdened heart in prayer, 
and I prayed with all my struggling soul, 
and his despairing wife joined me in the 
solemn invocation, that the Father of 
mercies would receive the returning prodi- 
gal to his arms, and that he might never go 
astray again. It was now quite time for 
me to go, and resume my journey: but I 
could not leave the town before I called 
upon the class-leader, left him some money 
for the family, and enjoined on him to look 
after them, and throw around John the 
shield of all good influences to prevent his 
suffering a relapse. Whatever further 
charges he should incur on their account, 
I promised to.pay as soon as informed of 
them. 

Another decade rolled by, during which 
no tidings came to me at the East, from 
this interesting couple. At length I was 
called again to visit those Western regions, 
and to pass near the residence of this un- 
fortunate brother. 

On reaching the town, my disappoint- 
ment was extreme, to learn that he had 
removed to adistantcounty. I anticipated 
misfortune; but as the place designated 
was not far from my intended route, I re- 
solved to go and see him. When I enter- 
ed the town of , where John was 
said to live, I made inquiry for his dwel- 
ling, and was told that it was the second 
house on the left hand side of the road.— 
Being now so near, I hastened on eagerly, 
and presently a nice frame building painted 
white appeared. I could not help putting 
up the ejaculatory prayer, that my dear 
friend might be so happy as to occupy any 
house half as respectable as this. Ex- 
pectation now became painfully intense.— 
What in mercy was I to see? <A_ scene 
like that, or worse, which ten years before 
left such awful traces on the memory, 
never to be obliterated? I could not tell. 
At a sudden turn in the road, I thought I 
discerned another white house in the dis- 
tance among the trees. Yes, it is so, with 
green blinds, and as I went nearer, gravel- 
led walks were seen, a handsome paling 
and ornamental trees and shrubbery.— 
Surely there is some mistake in the direc- 
tion; this cannot be John’s house! yet it 
is the second on the left. 

Fastening’my horse to the hook, I went 
up to the door and knocked. A girl just 
on the verge of womanhood, opened it. 

“Does Mr. McL d, live here ?” J 
asked with trembling. 

** He does, sir.” 

*‘ Is he or his wife at home?” 

** Mother is within, sir; but father is in 
the field. Please to walk in sir.” 

My eye glanced through the open parlor 
door. A fine carpet covered the floor.— 
There were handsome chairs and other fur- 
niture ; but I saw no more, for Mrs. Mc- 
L- d by this time was informed of a 
gentleman’s arrival,and lost no time in mak- 
ing her appearance. ‘*Good God!” was 
all I remember to have heard’ from her, as 
she rushed forward on seeing me, and 
clasped me by the neck. She almost faint- 
ed, and shed a flood of tears, and my own 
condition was not much more composed.— 
Recovering a little, she informed me that 
her husband was at home, but out upon 
the farm. Too impatient to wait, I hur- 
ried away to see him. He met me as he 
was coming home. As soon as he knew 
who it was, he ran forward and grasped 
me in his arms, saying as he strained me 
to his bosom— 

“Thank God! Thank God! 
my Savior under heaven. This is all your 
work,” looking around. ‘O,Iam so re- 
joiced that you are here to see it.” 











You are 





When we had returned to the house, 
the ten years’ history of struggle, repent- 
ance, and reformation was recounted. Pros- 
perity was the consequence. The dwelling 
was his, the farm and all. His wife was 
happy. The beautiful young girl, almost 
a young lady now, was the dirty child that 
was crawling onthe ground on my first 
visit. There were three more children now. 
To crown the whole he said— 

“* After I had persevered a year in ab- 
stinence, according to that blessed pledge, 
taken on that awful day, on the stool in 
the log-hut, which rises to me sometimes 
with spectral horror—after keeping it sa- 
credly a year, I committed myself to the 
church, of which my wife who has been an 
angel helping me, was a member. Pros- 
perity attended my worldly business; but 
this was not a complete satisfaction. I 
wanted to be more useful; I needed some- 
thing more; and commenced studies for 
the ministry. My dear friend and brother, 
I am now aminister of the everlasting gos- 
pel. How much, what an inexpressible 
debt, do I owe to you!” 

We knelt down together on the rich car- 
pet, instead of the cold earth, and prayed, 
as fervently as I prayed in the log cabin, 
but in what a different strain! Instead of 
the almost despairing supplication and en- 
treaty of forlorn hearts, crushed to the 
earth with sorrow, thanksgiving, praise, 
and gratitude now rose spontaneously from 
our tongues and hearts. O, the heart of 
Caesar never swelled with such triumphant 
joy at any of his conquests, as mine does 
for any agency in the salvation of this one 
man, and the happiness of his family.” 


- Horal Tales. 


THE WIFE WITHOUT A HUSBAND. 
[Continued from page 181.] 








A sky of serenest blue succeeded the rain 
of the preceding day. Nature seemed to 
have taken a holiday. Every leaf and 
blade of grass glittered in the sunshine, the 
breeze frolicked and the brook babbled.— 
Who could resist all'these sweet influences 
of earth and airand sky? 

At an early hour Mrs. R. started for the 
“Elms,” but as she drove through the 
shady winding road, that led to her friend’s 
residence, she almost shrunk from the en- 
counter with sickness and sorrow. Thecon- 
trast was too great, between the fair world 
without and the troubled heart within. 

Contrary to all expectation, Amy wel- 
comed her at the door, ‘‘ Why, you are 
better,” said Mrs. R., joyfully ; ‘there is 
nothing like one’s. native air.” 

** Except one’s old friends,” said Amy, as 
she affectionately drew her into the room. 

“ Why, what a pleasant room you have 
here, and who brought you these flowers ?” 
said Mrs. R., as she cast an approving 
glance around the room. 

“ Aunt Ransom,” replied Amy, “she 
gathered them at my request. She is so 
kindto me. Nothing is forgotten that can 
comfort or relieve me. You know I was 
always a pet of hers, but she isa queer wo- 
man. She does everything and says no- 
thing. She never talks with me, and yet 
there seems to be an intercourse of mind, 
without the medium efwords. I feel that 
she is of my kith and kin, and in a degree 
a part of myself. She has never mentioned 
my husband’s name, scarcely my children’s, 
and yet I feel as if she knew all about 
them. 

“Some people,” said Mrs. R., “ do not 
seem to have the faculty of manifesting 
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their feclings in an agreeable manner, and 
being conscious of it, they become very re- 
served and silent.” 

Just then, aunt Ransom made her ap- 
pearance, with a tumbler containg a com- 
pound of egg, sugar, and milk, which she 
said Amy needed, and giving it to her, 
stood by to receive the empty glass. She 
was so business-like in her manner, and 
had so much practical wisdom, that Amy 


a child. 
to be a “ talk,” and meant if possible to 


guard Amy against any bad effects that 


might ensue. ; 

Being thus fortified, Amy said as soon 
as they were left alone, “ I know you won- 
der why I am in my present condition, 
without husband or child. I will tell you, 
because our friendship gives you a right to 
my confidence, and because my story may 
be the foil to set off your brighter destiny. 
It is very hard for us to realize our accus- 
tomed blessings. The happy wife and busy 
mother hardly has time to reflect upon her 
happy lot, but thwarted affection turns in- 
ward for solace, and finding that fail, it 
turns its eye upwards, where is fullness of 
joy. Yes! Earth has no sorrow that 
Heaven cannot heal.” 

“* What a delightful thought,” said Mrs. 
Remer, “‘ that so many disappointed earth- 
ly affections should be the means of leading 
the stricken ones to the very fountain of 
life and love.” 

“‘ Yes,”’ said Amy, “it is the trial by 
fire! and nothing but what is indestructi- 
ble can stand the test.” Then, as if ina 
soliloquy, she added, ‘‘ That the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious than 
that of gold that perisheth, though it be 
tried by fire, might be found unto praise 
and honor and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ.” 

She paused, and seemed wandering in 
empyrean regions, till, suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, she continued—*I married 
Edward Evans, because there seemed to be 
no good reason why I should not. He 
was in the prime of life, handsome, estab- 
lished in business, and without a blot on 
name or fame. That he should have made 
me his chosen one, a girl of but eighteen, 
was, even during our short courtship, a 
matter of perplexity. If I had beenin the 
habit of conversing freely with my mother, 
on any subject of vital interest, I should 
have expressed to her my fears and doubts ; 
but such intercourse then had never been 
between us, and I must grapple with the 
difficulty alone. So I concluded in my 
wisdom, that it was the disparity in our 
ages which made it impossible for me 
thoroughly to comprehend a man, fifteen 
years my senior.” 

“Why! you loved him, Amy, did’nt 
you?” said Mrs. Remer, in a somewhat 
anxious tone. 

“T thought I did,” said Amy, ‘ Every- 
body said it was an excellent match, and I 
hardly had time to think about anything 
but rides, and walks, and visits, which 
were pressed into a very short courtship. 
Congratulation followed congratulation, 
and gift succeed gift, till, in a whirl of 
pleasurable excitement, the wedding day 
came. Every word ofthe solemn marriage 
service seemed suddenly to illuminate my 
understanding. WaslI prepared to take 
upon me these solemn vows?’ I shudder- 
ed, but in my hearts of hearts I resolved 
to be a faithful, loving wife, and I grasped 
Edward's hand, in token of my determina- 
tion, but there was no responsive pressure, 
and even at that moment I felt that I need- 
ed support which I could hardly expect 
from him. When I could get courage to 
look into his face, I saw there the calmness 
of an observer, rather than an actor in the 
scene, which had quite overpowered me.— 
It was on the afternoon of that day that I 
satin this very room, watching the fading 
hues of a gorgeous sunset, as I thought 
perhaps for the last time, that I noticed 
Hugh Somers slowly coming down the 
avenue. He had been gone a year. I flew 
to the door to meet him, and pressed him 
tocomein. ‘No,’ said he,‘ I am not well, 
and feel better in the air.’ His looks con- 
firmed his words, for he was indeed pale, 
and trembling in every limb, ‘I am going 
home through the garden, and perhaps you 
will waJk down. Lonly came to bid you 
good-bye, and to give you this little token 
of remembrance.’ It was an exquisite 
herbanium. I never saw anything of the 
kind so beautiful, and as I turned over the 


| words are inexplicable, Mr. Somers. Please | 
yielded to her direction as readily as when | 
Aunt Ransom guessed there was | 


| then you are as pure and innocent as these 








leaves, I was surprised to observe that the | 
collection was the labor of years. ‘I am 

robbing you of too much, Mr. Somers,’ 
said I; ‘ you can never make another like 
this.’ ‘Yes! you are robbing me of too 
much,’ he said, in a firm voice, and fixing 
his eyes searchingly upon me, ‘ and I never 
shall make another like this.’ I looked at 
him in astonishment, and then said : * Your | 


explain yourself.’ ‘ Amy,’ hereplied with 
the utmost tenderness, ‘ did you not re- 
ceive a note from me before I left for Chi- 
na?’ ‘Never,’ said I. ‘* Thank Heaven; 


flowers, every one of which I fancied, as I 
plucked them, bore some resemblance to 
you. The past is secure. Nobody can 
rob one of that. I understand it all now. 
The poor suitor must give place to the 
rich one. When I left for China, 1 was 
penniless, but arriving there at the oppor- 
tune moment, my uncle, in whose eyes I 
found favor, made me a partner in his 
house, and I am now on the high road to 
wealth. But it was all for you, Amy. — 
Before leaving I wrote to your father, in- 
forming him of my plans, enclosing in his 
letter a note, which you were to receive at 
his option. You were then at school, a 
mere child, as my mother said, and she 
seriously objected to my making any en- 
gagements whichI might not be able to 
fulfil. But here I am, just in time to see 
my nestling take her flight into a region 
where I must be forever excluded. But 
remember,’ he added solemnly, ‘I am 
your friend till death. As long as this 
head can plan, and these hands can exe- 

cute, they are at yourcommand, and when 
dark days come, and they are in reserve 
for us all, remember the companion of your 
youth.’ ‘ You must not talk so, Mr. So- 

mers; you distress me. Besides,’ I added, 

with a forced gayety, ‘you know these 

youthful fancies are soon dispelled. A 

winter intown will cure you.” He said 

nothing, but his look silenced me, and 

thankful was I at that moment to see my 

father and Edward return. We turned to 

meet them, and Mr. Somers politely salut- 

ed my father, and requested an introduc- 

tion to Mr. Evans. Meantime I withdrew 

to my room to ponder on this last incident 
of my life. Iknew that Hugh had been 

my earliest friend. It was he who had led 

me to school for the first time, and had a 

thousand times disentangled me from my 

childish perplexities. IfI had corrected a 

fault, it had been in some way through his 

influence, or if I had striven to excel in 

my studies it had been through his en- 

couragement. He had been a faithful elder 
brother, and his guidance and protection 

seemed as natural as my other blessings, 

of which I was then so unconscious. As 

I had watched him in conversation with my 

husband, a conversation prolonged no 
doubt, that I might recover frem the per- 

turbation his visit occasioned me, I noted 
well his refined face. He was very pale, 

but there was an exaltation of expression 
which I shall never forget. It seemed al- 
most unearthly. I could not help feeling 
that if he had asked for more than a sis- 
ter’s love, the claim could not have been 
resisted. The next day I was whirled 
away from my father’s door in an agony 
of tears. ‘Keep up good courage, my 
daughter,’ were his last words to me.— 
Alas! how little he thought how much 
occasion I should have to put in practice 
the virtue most foreign to my nature. My 
mother looked anxious and troubled. She 
must have realized on what an ocean of 
uncertainty I had moored my frail bark. 
My long continued and incessant weeping 
called forth all my husband’s resources in 
the way of consolation. He promised me 
rare sights and novel diversions; said I 
should be delighted in this and that city, 
and that change of scene would cure all 
my griefs. And to an extent he was right. 
I was young—hope and _ expectation 
beckoned me onward, and the ‘ heart pro- 
mised what the fancy drew.’ But many 
were my sad hours, even before reaching 
my distant home. Edward was not studi- 
ous of my words. Indeed I was careful to 
conceal all dejection of spirits, because he 
seemed to expect from me a_ perennial 
summer and a perpetual sunshine. In 
disobedience to those reasonable wishes, 
he one day found me in the slough of des- 
pond. With the most benevolent inten- 
tions he left me for an hour, and returning, 
handed me, with a smiling face, a box, 





containing a magnificent bracelet. I look- 
ed atit, burst into tears,and pushed it from 
me. ‘ What does this mean?’ said he, in 
astonishment. ‘You are certainly very 
odd.’ ‘I know it—I know it,’ said I, in 
a choking voice; ‘you must excuse me. 
Iam not well, and this you know won't 
cure me.’ 
when I longed for bread. I felt that the 
jewel, not being love’s exponent, was but 
a useless and unmeaning toy, which I car- 
ed not to possess. ‘ Well, 1am sure that 
I have done all that man can do to please 
you, and if you will be sullen I can’t help 
it,’ and he left me, muttering something 
about the whims of a woman being of all 
matters under the sun the most incompre- 
hensible, and a shower of tears of all things 
the most annoying. Utter desolation of 
spirit fell upon me inthat hour. My ideal 
of love melted away like a morning cloud. 
I was not to be indulged in idle fancies, or 
petted and caressed into good humor, but 
I was to maintain the quiet deportment of 
a faithful attendant if1 would retain even 
the respect of my husband. He did not 
ask my confidence, but he expected my 
duty, and I must submit to my lot, or be 
of all women most miserable. I chose 
the path of peace, and I was not an un- 
happy woman. I became the mistress of 
a handsome establishment, and the mother 
of two beautiful boys, and found in these 
relations ample scope for the exercise of 
all my gifts and graces. But in an evil 
hour my husband fell under the influence 
of a man named Degan, a Frenchman, a 
great land speculator. He seemed to me 
the very personification of evil. Assuming 
virtues which he never possessed, and mak- 
ing promises which he never fulfilled, I 
knew him to be thoroughly selfish and un- 
principled, and that at any moment he 
would ruin us to aggrandise himself. I 

raised my warning voiee, but Edward was 
not a man to be counselled by his wife.— 
He could manage his own affairs. But I 
knew the steps that led to ruin, and watch- 
ed my husband’s progress on the broad 
road to destruction. His speculating mania 
increased to the most alarming extent.— 

Field after field, and meadow after meadow 
slipped through his fingers as easily as a 
pack of cards. And then followed the ef- 
fort to retrieve his bad luck, as he called 
it, but he only found consolation in the 
wine cup. What was my position now? 
The wife of a gambler and a drunkard. I 

drank the bitter cup to its dregs, and but 
for my children, should have abandoned 
myselfa thousand times to despair.” 

At this point in Amy’s recital, aunt 
Ransom, who had cast more than one un- 
easy glance at her patient, as she passed 
and repassed the open door, came ener- 
getically forward, and declared there must 
be a pause in the conversation. Mrs. Re- 
mer could walk in the garden while Amy 
rested, or perhaps she would come again 
on the following day. Mrs. Remer gladly 
acceded to any or all, of aunt Ransom’s 
propositions, for she had observed with 
painful solicitude Amy’s heightened color 
and bright eye, but she questioned if this 
excitement would be more dangerous than 
the sudden repression of highly wrought 
emotion. The full heart will have its ut- 
terances, and what could her poor friend 
do now but think and speak? She seem- 
ed almost to have commenced her spiritual 
existence, and to have regarded her body 
but as a vestment now of little service. 

* A little of your gruel, aunt, before you 
put me in solitary confinement, and let me 
talk till you come back, and then I will be 
as dumb as you require the rest of the 
day.” 

Aunt Ransom would have granted al- 
most any request that would have insured 
the invalid’s reception of a bowl of gruel, 
‘*for to get up an appetite” she knew was 
indispensable in Amy’s case, or rather it 
was of vital importance to cherish a very 
small appetite. 

‘“* Sarah,” said Amy, as soon as they 
were left alone, “I do not wish to give you 
the impression that I was always groping 
in darkness, even when outward circum- 
stances looked most unpropitious. I had 
joys with which a stranger intermeddleth 
not. How many peaceful evenings have I 
spent watching the moonbeams as they 
played over the flower beds of un adjoining 
garden, and threw fantastic shadows across 
the long gravel walks ; andon bright star- 
ry nights how often have I wandered in 
imagination from world to world till this 


It was like giving me a stone , 


| to come within herinfluence. 





little planet and all its turmoil-faded away 
like a dream. I learned tohold fellowship 
with nature. Bright mornings, calm even. 
ings, and wild storms, had a voice and lan- 
guage for me. They were friends that 
never grew old, and companions that never 
wearied. Kind friends, too, crowded about 
mein my hour of need. One there was 
whose ministrations seemed almost angelic, 
Girded in gospel armor, she had power to 
lead and guide all who were so happy as 
Like Moses 
she appeared to have just descended from 
the lone mountain top, and to be earnestly 
copying the heavenly pattern. My little 
Willy, when only three years old, so felt 
the influence of her kind and christian de- 
meanor that he threw his arms round m 
neck one day when she was present, and 
softly whispered in my ear, ‘ I know cousin 
May will goto Heaven—she is so good,’ 
Dear little fellow! How readily then his 
heart responded to every thing that was 
lovely and of good report.” 

Aunt Ransom’s firm and steady step 
was now heard advancing from the distant 
kitchen. Mrs. R. wheeled up in front of 
Amy the little round table, whereon was 
carefully deposited the tempting waiter, 
but scarcely had the delicate morsel been 
tasted when a gentle knock was heard at 
the front door. A parley of such length 
ensued between aunt Ransom and the 
visitor that it attracted Amy’s attention, 
and listening, she heard her own name, 
coupled with the words ‘ business of im- 
portance.” 

“Oh! fly, Sarah, to the door, and tell 
him tocome in. I knew he would come 
if my letter reached him,” and she clasped 
her hands with an expression of thankful- 
ness that left no doubt as to the estimation 
in which she held her visitor. 

When Mrs. Remer returned she found 
Amy had thrown herself an the sofa, and 
with closed eyes she said faintly, “I must 
have a little rest now. The flesh is weak. 
But you will not leave Hugh alone.” 

“‘ Certainly not,’ said Mrs. Remer.— 
‘* He shall dine with me at home, and re- 
tarn this afternoon to see you.” 

This arrangement quite satisfied aunt 
Ransom, and Amy said softly, ‘* Thank 
you, dear Sarah.” 

Amy’s letter found Mr. Somers in Eu- 
rope. It was an earnest appeal in behalf 
ofher children. Had he not told her to 
remember him in her dark days, and now 
surely they gathered thick around her. It 
had been written months before, on the 
day she had resolved to return to the de- 
serted home of her childhood ; the day on 
which she felt sure that life’s sands had al- 
most run out; the day on which, in con- 
versation with her husband on the expedi- 
ency of removing their residence to a place 
in Degan’s vicinity, he had told her he 
could dispense with her sober face and 
long sermons, and that nothing could be 
more desirable to him than her long talked 
of visit home—that he was fully competent 
to take care of himself, and that she need 
feel no solicitude on his account. 

** But I require money,” said Amy, and 
she felt that this alone should deter her 
from acceding to her husband’s proposition. 

‘** Any sum you please, Mrs. Evans,” 
replied her husband, for he well knew he 
could trust her generosity, and that she 
had learned moderation in all things. Al- 
though Amy knew that the requisite sum 
could only be obtained through Degan’s 
agency, she hesitated not to appropriate 
the pittance, and to make a journey which 
whe knew would be herlast. She had part 
ed buta month before from Edward, her 
first born. Ever a wanderer from the path 
of peace, he had sought, as ifin sympathy, 
the restless and inconstantsea. She could 
only hope and pray for him. Willy was 
to finda temporary home with cousin Ma- 
ry, to write to his mother every fortnight, 
and to astonish all his friends by his won- 
derful progress in study, while the husband 
and father, relieved from all incumbrances, 
was to go on his way “ as a bird hasteneth 
to the snare and knoweth not it is for his 
life.” [ To be continued. | 








Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 








“O, mother, do letus go. Iam sureall 
the girls will be there; it does not rain 
hardly any now. Mother, may we go? 
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said Maria and Lizzie J., both speaking at 
once. Mrs. J. arose and looked out of the 
window ; itreally did not rain much, and 
as she turned to her daughters, whose 
pleading eyes were fixed upon her, gave 
herconsent. They joyfully left the room 
to prepare for the visit, scarcely touching 
the stairs as they ascended. It did not 
take them long to get ready, for every- 
thing was inorder, and they knew just 
where to place their hands upon any arti- 
cle desired. 

Just as they were about to go, little Jo- 
sie, who was watching the clouds, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Lizzie, see, just see how it rains! 
Both Maria and Lizzie looked first at each 
other, then at their mother. — 

“] think you will have to give up your 
yisit for this evening,” said Mrs. J., ‘it 
rains very fast, and the storm is increas- 
. ” 


“ The rain will not hurt us,” said Maria, 

«we will put on our great shawls and rub- 
bers, and take an umbrella, then I am sure 
the rain cannot hurt us; do please let us 
a * Yes,”’ added. Lizzie, “for I am 
sure Margie M. and all the girls will be 
here. 
Mrs. J. at length consented to let them 
go, giving them many directions concern- 
ing their behavior, returning home early, 
&e., &c. 

Maria and Lizzie started off in high glee, 
enjoying the rain finely. Ina few minutes 
they reached Mr. Mead’s door, and were 
whered into the parlor, but much to their 
surprise, none of the expected company 
were present ; it was not long before Katie 
Mead entered the room, delighted to see 
them, but much disappointed that others 
had been prevented from coming; even 
Margie M. was not there, she whom of all 
others they desired to be present. 

The time passed slowly away. They 
had been anticipating the pleasure of meet- 
ing alarge number of their young friends, 
and were not contented to sit downand en- 
joy themselves as they would have done 
atany other time. 

At an earlier hour than anticipated, Ma- 
ra and Lizzie returned home, to tell their 
mother of their disappointment. They had 
been long anticipating a delightful visit, as 
a large number had been invited to meet 
at the house of Mr. Mead for an evening 
ofenjoyment. ‘They did not meet their 
disappointment with a very good grace, 
but were discontented and unhappy. Mrs. 
J. felt exceedingly sorry to see her children 
inso complaining a mood, particularly as 
their disappointment was the result merely 
ofthe rain, which God had sent to refresh 














and beautify the earth. REstTA. 
Boston. 
Learning. 
ORIGINAL. 


SCHOOL STORIES FOR SMALL SCHOLARS. 
No. 2.—Litrte ALICE. 


Saturday forenoon came again, and with 
it the opening of the little Post-office.— 
After the notes and sundry little papers 
were distributed, the teacher read the com- 
positions. Her own this week was a des- 
tiption of one of the smallest girls. It 
was as follows :— 

“T know a little maiden 

Half a dozen summers old, 
And to us who love her dearly, 
She’s worth her weight in gold. 


Her bright blue eyes are shaded 
By the curls of golden brown, 
Which cluster round her forehead, 

Or hang in ringlets down. 


Her voice makes merry music, 
"Mong the little ones at play, 
And they miss her presence sadly 

When there comes a rainy day. 


Who is this little maiden ? 
Come, ye who love so well 

Those bright blue eyes and sunny curls, 
Now see if you can tell!” 

Before the reading was hardly finished, 
Many voices cried eagerly—* It is Alice— 
little Alice!” and the little girl herself 
vhispered low with sparkling eyes, ‘* Yeth 
tith me—I know it ith about me!” She 
Was a sweet child, who came every day 

her sister Charlotte, from a pleasant 
house far down in the valley. She 
the remarkable faculty of getting per- 

t lessons without ever seeming to look 




















on her book in the way of studying, though 
her special delight was in reading all the 
poetry she conld find inthe School Read- 
ers, and she foved to wander off by herself 
to gather flowers and find birds nests in the 
pasture, at the recess, or long nooning. 
One day she thought she would rather 
not recite her hard Arithmetic lesson, so 
she laid her head down on the desk before 
her, and shut hereyes up very tight and 
tried to be fast asleep. The teacher saw 
how it was when she looked up to know 
why Alice was not in her class, and she 
went along gently to her, saying ‘‘ Poor 
little girl, how sleepy she is!” She could 
hardly help laughing as she said it, to see 
the little eyes winking and trying so hard 
to keep shut; but she put her arm around 
the child and said, ‘* We'll lead her out 
and bathe her face in cool water, and then 
she'll be all rested and awake again.”— 
The little girl could not help crying as she 
walked along by the teacher’s side with 
her eyes still closed, for she dreaded the 
water-cure very much; but as the teacher 
washed her face she said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, Al- 
lie dear. I have something to show you 
when you are all waked up nicely.” Then 
she wiped her face, and smoothed her tan- 


-gled curls, and the blue eyes grew very wide 


open and bright, when the teacher took 
from her drawer a new picture book, say- 
ing, ‘* Now you may look at this till I hear 
the other’s lesson and dismiss them, and 
then you may say yours all alone.’ Lit- 
tle Alice concluded it would have been 
better to say her lesson with the class, and 
then go home with them, but the picture 
book consoled her, and when the time 
came her lesson was recited pleasantly and 
well, and never did a sleepy fit keep her 
after school again. EVANGELINE. 





. Parental. 
A MOTHERS SORROWS. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says:—One of 
the most affecting scenes that ever took 
place in the Police Court since its organiza- 
tion, occurred Wednesday morning. After 
the business of the morning was over, a 
middle aged American lady, neatly attired, 
approached Judge Spooner, and requested 
that he would send to the House of Refuge 
her two sons, one aged ten and the other 
eight years. The two little boys were 
presented to the court, and better looking 
boys than these we have not before seen 
in this city. At the request of the court 
she made the following plain statement, 
which in its delivery exhibited the true 
feelings of a mother, and the sad duty she 
was compelled to perform. 

‘*T came to this city in ’39, where I have 
resided ever since. In 1842 I was mar- 
ried to Elisha Rettick, from whom, on ac- 
count of his dissolute habits and a refusal 
to maintain his family, I procured a divorce 
in June, 1853, since which time I have not 
seen him, nor do I know where he is. I 
have had four children, one dead and three 
living; these two boys and a little girl 
about six years of age. I reside on Mill 
near Fourth street; I have no means of 
support but my needle. I have tried to 
raise my children asthey should be raised, 
but whenever it is possible the two boys 
run away, and the oldest one will take 
little things from the neighbors. I have 
sent them to the Fourth street school and 
instead of going, they are continually play- 
ing truant. Ihave done allI could and 
can do no more. I would willingly sup- 
port and provide for them, but I cannot 
governthem. Judge, it is hard for me to 
part with them, but their interests compel 
me to do it.” 

Her narrative was listened to with 
breathless attention by all in the court 
room, and frequently the tears which ran 
down her cheeks evidenced her feelings 
within. When sbe had concluded, the 
boys burst into tears, and the younger 
faintly ejeculated, ‘Dear ma! don’t do 
it.” Here followed a scene which beggars 
description. The mother sunk into a chair 
and burst into a flood of tears, while her 
two prodigal sons wept bitterly. Every 
eye in the court room was moistened, and 
the Court overcome, left the bench and 
paced the floor. The boys pleaded, but 
the mother replied in deep anguish,—“ My 
dear sons, it is too late;” and the scene 
became more and more affecting. After 
some minutes respite, the Court remarked 
that it was the most sad duty they ever had 

















to perform—separate a kind mother from 
her children—but the task could not be 
avoided. The boys were then sentenced 
to be confined in the House of Refuge until 
discharged by due course of law. The 
children were taken out to that institute 
by the Marshal, the mother accompanying 
them totakea final farewell. The rules 
of the institution will not permit her to 
visit them oftener than once a month. 








Morality. 
APOPLEXY IN A BALL ROOM. 


*‘Last evening a ball was givenin Spring 
Hall, Roxbury, by one of the German Odd 
Fellows Societies. About 11  o’clock, 
while the dance was going on, Senor de 
Montarsini, Professor of the Italian, Span- 
ish, and French languages, one of the com- 
pany, was seized with apoplexy. At ten 
o’clock this morning, the man was just 
alive. His physician said he could not re- 
cover. De Montarsini is about 50 years 
of age, and has a young wife, to whom he 
has been united but a few weeks.” [ Herald. 

A most lamentable occurrence! Not by 
any means arare one! The pathway of 
Christian life is full of such cases. The 
hand-book of many pastors would reveal 
the names of many persons who were struck 
with ‘‘apopleryin a ball room.” This 
disease is defined ‘‘ as a sudden depriva- 
tion of all sense and voluntary motion, oc- 
casioned by whatever interrupts the action 
of the nerves upon the muscles.” The 
ball room is peculiarly fitted to bring on 
this disease. I do not mean the apoplexy 
of the body. I mean that of the soul. 

No place is more perilous to a young 
Christian thana ball room. None more 
so, to one seriously inclined. It is a pas- 
time that is fitted to the world. Lot, even 
in his day, taught that at that early period, 
one mark ofa wicked man was, that ‘his 
children dance.” The dress of a ball room 
—the mixed and mingled company there 
—the rude familiarity—the dissipation and 
the late hours, give the ball room its charm. 
Those who enter it love the dissipation 
well. 

’ Who would confide in the piety of a per- 
son frequenting a ballroom? Who would 
ask such an one the way of salvation? who 
in the “ time of distress and anguish” 
would say to such, ‘‘ Pray for me.”’ who 
would not feel insulted if such an one 
should offer advice, or give reproof to guide 
in the way of life? The ball room is pe- 








-culiarly fitted to produce a ‘sudden de- 


privation ofall (moral) sense and (religi- 
ous) emotion, and interrupt the action of 
the nerves upon the religious muscles.” 

[ Watch. and Reflect. 


A LOVE-LETTER A HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD. 


[An antiquarian friend has shown us 
(says the Bizarre) a very brown old letter 
on the paper and in the cramped chirogra- 
phy of the period of a hundred years ago— 
the body of which letter we here copy 
literally for our readers. Whether it is 
the original letter, or a copy from it, ora 
copy from some published work, we are 
unable to say. But the paper and writing 
before us are certainly a century old: |— 
“* Tho’ I never had the Happiness to see 
you, no, not so much as in a Picture, and 
Consequently can no more tell what Com- 
plexion you are of, than he that lives in 
the Remotest parts of China; yet, Madam, 
I’m fallen passionately in love with you; 
and this affection has taken So deep Root 
in me, that in my Conscience I will die a 
Martyr for you, with as much Alacrity as 
Thousands have done for their Religion, 
tho’ they knew as little of the truth for 
which they died, as I do of your Ladyship. 
This may surprise you, Madam: but you'll 
cease to wonder, when'I shall inform you 
what it was that not only gave birth to my 
Passion, but has so Effectually Confirm’d 
it. Last week riding into the Country 
about my lawful Affairs, it was my fortune 
to see a most Magnificent Seat upon the 
Road: this Excited my Curiosity to inquire 
after the Owner of so Beautiful a Pile; 
and being Informed that it belonged to 
your Ladyship, I began that very Moment 
to have a strong Inclination for you; but I 
was farther Informed, that two Thousand 
acres ofthe best land in England belong’d 
to this Noble Fabrick, together with a fine 
Park, Variety of Fish Ponds, and such like 





.to bring him into greater difficulty. 





Conveniences. I fell thenupto the Ears 
in love, and submitted to a Power which I 
could not Resist. Thought I to myself, 
the Owner of so many agreeable things 
Must needs be the most Charming Lady 
in the Universe; what tho’ she be old, 
her trees are green. What tho’ she has 
lost allthe Roses in her Cheeks, She has 
enough in her gardens. With these 
thoughts I lighted from my horse, and on 
a sudden fell so enamored with your La- 
dyship that I told my Passion to every tree 
in your park; which by the by are the 
Tallest, Straightest, loveliest, finest shap’d 
trees I ever Saw; and I have since wore 
out above a Dozen Penknives in Engrav- 
ing your Name upon ’em. I will appeal 
to your Ladyship, whether any lover ever 
went upon more Solid Motives than my- 
self. Those that chusea Mistress wholly 
for her Beauty, will infallibly find their 
Passion to Decay with that: those that 
pretend to admire a Woman for the quali- 
ties of her mind, are guilty of a Piece of 
Pagan superstition, long since worn thread 
bare by Plato and his Disciples; for he 
that loves nota fair Lady for her form as 
well as her Spirit, is only fit, in my opinion, 
to make his Court to a Spectre ; whereas, 
Madam, you need not question the sincerity 
of my Passion, which is built on the same 
foundation with your house, grows with 
your trees, and will dayly increase with 
your Estate. For all I know to the Con- 
trary, your Ladyship may be the handsom- 
est woman in the world; but whether you 
are or no, signifies not a ‘farthing, while 
you have money Enough to set you off; 
tho’ you were ten times more forbidding 
than the Present Red nose§{Countess of—, 
ten times older than the famous Countess 
of Desmond. Iam a soldier by my Pro- 
fession; and as I Fought for pay, so with 
Heaven’s blessing; I Design to love for 
pay. All your Other suitors would speak 
the same Language to you, were they as 
honest as myself: this I will tell you for 
your Comfort, Madam, that if you pitch 
upon me, you'll be the first Widow upon 
Record, from the creation of the world to 
this present hour, that ever Chos@a a man 
for telling her the truth. I am your most 
passionate, etc.” 








Religion. 
LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


A few years since a skilful physician was 
called to visit asick person who lived 
several miles distant, on the side of a steep 
and high mountain. He reached the home 
ofthe patient late in the day. Before he 
was ready to return, night came on. It 
was starless and very dark. He started 
for his pleasant home in the village, and 
proceeded slowly and cautiously along, 
when from some cause his horse sprang 
suddenly down a declivity upon the side of 
the road into the snow and brush beneath. 
With considerable presence of mind, the 
physician retained his hold of the reins, 
and after some difficulty, righted the sleigh, 
and encouraged the horse to spring once 
more into the highway. But he had be- 
come confused, and every movement served 
His 
life seemed in danger. What could be 
done. Feeling that he was lost, and hop- 
ing he might be near some dwelling, he 
shouted at the top of his voice, I am lost, 
lost, lost. In a short time he saw a light 
on the mountain. It approached. With 
nervous anxiety he watched it, and soon, to 








his great joy, it reached the place of his pe- - 


ril, born by the hand ofa friend. Henow 
had a full view of his situation, and saw 
clearly the way of escape. He was rescu- 
ed; shown the travelled path, and guided 
by that light safely to his home, where he 
related to listening ears his peril and the 
rescue, thanking a kind Heavenly Father 
with deep emotion, that through Heaven’s 
protection and blessing he is unharmed, 
again in the bosom of his devoted family. 
How often has this good man since used 
this incident as a striking illustration of 
the sinner’s awful exposure to destruction, 
and the way of escape. The sinner is 
stumbling in a path darkened by sin. Every 
movement he makes increases the danger. 
His only way of escape is to cry, I am lost ; 
Iam lost; until his cry shall reach tae ears 
of Him who came to seek and to save the 
lost. Then will light from heaven shine 
upon him, show him his condition, disclose 
before him the narrow way to life, and be- 
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ng enabled to reach it with the light of | 
truth as his guide he may safely and joy- 
ously pursue his course till he reaches the 
home of the blessed, and cries with a loud 
voice, Salvation to Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb. 

[ Watch. and Reflect. 


Editorial. 
“PA, ICANNOT TELL A LIE.” 


Such were the words of a little boy, who 
suffered his father to whip him to death, rather 
than to tella lie. He feared God rather than 
man. The circumstances were briefly these, 
as we learn them on good authority. 

“A besutiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, 
about nine years of age, was taken from the 
Orphan Asylum in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, not 
long ago, and was adopted by a respectable 
farmer of Marquette in the same State. A girl, 
a little older than the boy, was also adopted 
into the same family. Soon after the children 
were introduced to their new home, the boy 
mentioned to his sister something that he saw 
in the mother that was wrong, which came to 
her ears. She denied the story to the satisfac- 
tion of her husband, and insisted that the boy 
should be whipped until he confessed that he 
had told a falsehood. 

The husband, having procured a bundle of 
rods, proceeded to whipthe boy. He whipped 
him at intervals for over two hours, until the 
blood ran down his naked body, making a pool 
upon the floor of his house. He stopped only 
to rest, and to question the boy, who only re- 
plied: “Pa, I told the truth. 1 cannot tell a 
lie.” The poor little hero, at length released 
from his torture, threw his arms around the 
neck of his father, kissed him, and said, “ I am 
so cold,” and died. 

“It appeared, upon the trial of this man and 
woman for murder, that the child did tell the 
truth, and suffered death by slow torture rather 
than to tell a lie.” ‘The man and woman who 
were guilty of taking the life of this little 
martyr fgf the truth, are now in the State’s 
prison for ten years, and the child who mani- 
fested so much of the spirit of his Savior, we 
trust, is in heaven. 

Did this little boy do right? The general 
answer of my readers is, “he did.” But he 
suffered and died for telling the truth. So did 
his Savior. And how much better, that this 
boy should have even suffered as he did, and 
lose his life, than that he should have told a 
lie, and lost his soul, for we read in God’s 
Word, that “all liars shall have their part in 
the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

Would all my readers have acted as this 
heroic boy did?) Would not some of them 
have said, “ There will not be much harm in 
telling one lie; it is better to do so much evil, 
than to lose one’s life.” Not so reasoned the 
little boy. He had read in the Bible, that 
“ Whosoever shall offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all,” and of the awful death that sud- 

~ denly overtook Annanias and Sapphira his wife, 
for telling but one lie. 

We do not know the name of this little boy, 
but his regard for the truth, so that he prefer- 
red to suffer as a martyr, rather than tell a lie, 
has immortalized his name, whatever it is, and 
he will be remembered with Polycarp, Jerome, 
John Huss, John Rogers, and the other Chris- 
tian martyrs. We read, that he was an orphan 
boy. It may be, that his mother had not long 
been dead, and did not leave the world before 
she impressed her own piety upon the mind of 
thechild. Itmay be, that while she instilled 
holy precepts into the mind of her infant off- 
spring, she, with her dying lips said, “ My son, 
never, under any circumstances, tell a lie.” 

If his mother died when he was too young to 
receive instruction, it is probable some pious 
guardian, or Sabbath-school teacher, acting the 
part of a devoted mother, pressed home to the 
heart of the child those truths, that made him 
beautiful in life, and beautiful in death, so that, 
Christ like, he could forgive, and kiss his un- 
natural father and tormentor. 

Let every reader profit by his example, and 
say, however tempted and persecuted, ‘I can- 


not tell a lie.” “ I cannot sin against God.” F. 
[ emmemmmmamntiontel 


Arriiction.—The truly great and good, in 
afliction, bear a countenance more princely 
than they are wont; for it is the temper of the 
highest hearts, like the palm tree, to strive 
most upward when they are most burdened. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Holden, Ms., Feb. 8, 1854. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send one 
dollar to pay you for our regular weekly visitor, 
‘The Youth’s Companion.’ The time for its 
arrival is always hailed with rejoicing. Its 
pages are read with pleasure, and, { hope not 
without benefit. We have taken this little pa- 
per six or seven years, and I think that there 
has not been one that I have not read, and I 
have not failed of finding them interesting. 

Yours, &c. Junia A. Myrick. 


Hinsdale, Ms., Feb. 27, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—As thetime for which 
I have subscribed has nearly expired, I now 
send and renew my subscription, that I may 
preserve an unbroken series. I have had the 
pleasure of being a subscriber to your useful 
and interesting paper, for five years, and have 
read it with interest. I love to look over the 
old numbers, and read the interesting anec- 

dotes. I still remain your subscriber, 

Wauuace P. WaRNER. 

Hawley, Ms., Jan. 28, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, sir.—I enclose one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion the present year. Your 
Companion has been a weekly messenger for 


fourteen years. Yours with respect, 
Samueu Hutt. 








Variety. 

NO MOTHER. 

“She has no mother!” What a volume of 
sorrowful truth is-comprised in that single ut- 
terance—no mother! We must go far down 
the hard, rough paths of life, and become inured 
to care and sorrow in their sternest forms, be- 
fore we can take home to our own experience 
the dread reality—no mother—without a strug- 
gle andatear. But when it is said of a frail 
young girl, just passing from childhood toward 
the life of woman, how sad is the story summed 
up in that one short sentence! Who now shall 
administer the needed counsel—who now shall 
check the wayward fancies—who now shall 
bear with the errors and failings of the mother- 
less daughter? 

Deal gently with the child. Let not the 
cup of her sorrow be overfilled by the harsh- 
ness of your bearing, or your unsympathizing 
coldness. Is she heedless of her doing? Is 
she forgetful of duty? Isshe careless in her 
movements? Remember, oh, remember, “ she 
has no mother!” When her young compan- 
ions are gay and joyous, does she sit sorrow- 
ap Does she pass with a languid step and 
a downcast eye, when you would fain witness 
the gushing and overflowing gladness of youth ? 
Chide her not—for she is motherless ; and the 
great sorrow comes down upon her soul like 
an incubus. Can you gain herconfidence, can 
you win her love? Come then to the mother- 
less with the boon of your tenderest care, and 
by the memory of your own mother, already, 
perhaps, passed away, by the fulness of your 


that your own child may yet be motherless,— 
contribute so far as you may, to relieve the 
sorrow and repair the loss, of that fair, frail 
child, who is written, motherless. 
[Portland Eclectic. 
a 


WORK YOURSELF. 


Once upon a time a hen partridge built her 
nest on a field of grain, and there hatched her 
young brood. On acertain day when she re- 
turned to her nest, she found her little ones 
trembling and fluttering with terror. On in- 
quiring the cause, she was told that they had 
overheard the farmer say he must send some 
of his mento cut down the grain. ‘The old 
bird fell to comforting her offspring, told them 
to be perfectly easy and keep quiet. The next 
day she found asimilar commotion in the nest. 
This time, the farmer had said he would tell 
his son to see to the reaping. Again the old 
hen bid her chickens not to fear, The next 
time she got back, the dismay was more terri- 
ble than ever. ‘‘ What says the farmer now ?” 
asked the hen. “Why,” exclaimed a cower- 
ing chick, “ he said he would come to-morrow 
morning and cut down the wheat himself.”— 
“ Oh, oh,” cried the old bird—* if that is the 
case, we have no time to lose, for when a man 
acts for himself and leaves nothing to others, 
his business will be done.” And she removed 
her family to a place of safety. 

——f——— 


USE OF EYES. 


An Italian bishop, who had endured much 
persecution, with a calm unruffled temper, was 
asked by a friend how he attained the mastery 
over himself. “ By making a right use of my 
eyes,” said he; “I first look up to heaven, as 
the place whither I am guing to live forever. 
I next look down upon the earth, and consider 
how small a space of it will soon be all that I 
can occupy or want. I then look round me, 
and think how many are far more wretched 
than I am.” 


— 


THE SLAVE OF HEALTH. 
“Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who died in 1670, was,” says the Abbe Arnauld, 
in his Memoirs, “the slave of his health. I 





have frequently seen him pacing up and down 


own remembered sorrow—by the possibility’ 


his room between two large thermometers, 
upon which he would keep his eye constantly 
fixed, unceasingly employed in taking off and 
putting on a variety of skull-caps, of different 
degrees of warmth, of which he had always flve 
or six in his hand, according to the degrees of 
heat or cold registered by the instrument.— 
This, I can assure you, was a might pleasant 
sight to behold, for there was not a conjurer 
in all his dominions more dexterous in handling 
his cups and balls than was this prince in shift- 
ing his caps.” 

————— 


AN HONEST DEBTOR. 


A Sunday-school Missionary in New York 
State says, I visited a small town in O. Coun- 
ty, and found a very large and interesting Sun- 
day-school. T[ inquired of the superintendant 
how it was that he was so inuch interested in 
Sunday-schools, as to go forward and establish 
a school himself, and keep it in such a prosper- 
ous condition, “Oh,” he replied, “I was a 
Sunday-school scholar myself for eleven years 
in the city of New York, anJ I missed the Sun- 
day-school very much whenI came out here. 
Some good people thought of me, and took me 
to the Sunday-school and kindly instructed me ; 
and now I want to pay the debt by teaching 
others.” 

——@——_—_ 


SUBLIME PRAYER. 


Falcourt’s “ History of Madagascar” contains 
the following sublime prayer, said to be used 
by the people we call savages: 

“() Eternal, have mercy upon me, because 
I am passing away. O Infinite, because I am 
weak. O Sovereign of life, because I draw 
nigh to the grave. O Omniscient, because I 
am in darkness. O All Bounteous, because I 
am poor. O All Sufficient, because I am no- 
thing.” 

anette 


A little with God’s blessing goes far. 


It was a good saying of that poor woman, in 
the book of Martyrs, who being threatened to 
have buta little bread one day, and a little 
water on the next; replied, if you take away 
my meat, God I hope, will take away my hun- 
ger; if God give buta little, he can make that 
little serve the turn, and then enough is as 
good as a feast. Well, then, is thy provision 
small? thy appetite shall be less. Is there 
but a little meal in the barrel, a little oil in the 
cruse? God will make it hold out. Is that 
little coarse, and none of the finest? Brown 
bread and the gospel, (said Mr. Greenham,) is 
good cheer, and indeed, brown bread, and the 
blessing of God, is a rich banquet. It is not 
the greatness and daintiness of the fare, nor 
the clothing in soft raiment, but God’s good 
blessing that doth nourish and strengthen the 
bodies of men. 

——@—— 


A CURE FOR THE GOUT. 


An alderman once called on Dr. Franklin, 
when the following dialogue took place:— 

‘ Doctor, I have a strong tendency to gout; 
what shall I do to arrest it 2 

‘Take a bucket of water, and a ton of an- 
thracite, three times a week.’ 

‘How ? 

‘ Drink a cup of the former three times a day, 
and carry the latter up three pair of stairs.” 

i 


SCRAPS. 


Tue Evectric TeLEGRara.— Wife, I don’t 
see for my part, how they send letters on them 
’ere wiers without tearin’ ’em all to bits,’ 

‘La me, they don’t send the paper—they 
just send the writin’ in a fluid state.” 


A traveller in England, observing a peasant 
at work, and seeing he was taking it remarka- 
bly easy, said— 

* My friend, you don’t appear to sweat any.’ 

‘ Why, no, maister, six shillings a week aint 
sweating wages.’ 


Some sharp young editor, who has associat- 
ed with such only, grows witty about men mar- 
rying paint, cotton, whalebone, silk, &c. It 
would be easy to return the compliment, for 
women have actually married creatures of hair, 
bear’s grease, tobacco juice, and logwood, done 
up in tight pants and bobtail coats. 


There is an anecdote of Sheridan and a cer- 
tain baronet, that both being drunk in the 
street, the baronet fell into the gutter. Sheri- 
dan having in vain endeavored to get him on 
his legs again, stammered out, ‘ My dear friend 
I cannot help you, but I’! do all I can for you. 
Pll lie down beside you.’ 


A country surgeon, who was bald, was on a 
visit to a friend’s house, whose servant wore a 
wig. After bantering with him some time, the 
doctor said, ‘ You see how bald I am, and yet I 
don’t wear a wig.’ ‘True, sir,’ replied the ser- 
vant, ‘ but an empty barn requires no thatch.’ 


An exchange paper has this advertisement: 
* Two sisters want washing.’ We hope they 
may be washed. 


The question ‘ why printers did not succeed 
as well as brewers ?’ was thus answered: ‘ Be- 
cause printers work for the head, and the 
brewers for the stomach, and where twenty 
men have stomachs but one has brains.’ 
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THE LOST WANDERER’S PRAYER. 

A little boy or six years old wandered from 
his home, alone, until lost in the woods; and it 
was nearly two days and one night before he 
was found. Being asked what he did when it 
got to be night, he said he ‘ asked God to take 
care of him, then lay down on the ground and 
went to sleep.” 


Charmed with the flowers that grew on his way, 
The gay little wanderer roved 
But thought not how far he had wandered as. 


tray, 
From the home and the parents he loved, 


The day had declined, and the shadows of night 
In darkness encompassed him round, 

His way he had lost in his rambles by light 
How could it in darkness be found ? ‘ 


In sorrow and loneliness, weary and worn, 
The poor little sufferer stood ; 

He called on his parents, and wept to return, ' 
But his moans were all made to the wood. 


Wide and late was the search over woodland 
and plain, 
Till abandoned at night in despair, 
For the name of the loved and the lost one 
again 
Had been called, but no answer was there, 


His mother had taught the young wanderer to 


pray ; : 
He laid himself down on the ground, 

Asked God to take care of him, then till next day, 
Untroubled slept sweetly and sound. ; 


The angels who flew to God’s throne to impart 
The prayers of the pious and good, 
Heard none on that night like the prayer from 
the heart 
Of the little lost child in the wood. 
Soton V. Wurrremore. 
Clappville, Feb. 27, 1854. 


LTITLE LUCY 
AND THE SONG SHE SUNG. 


A little child six summers old, 
So thoughtful and so fair, 
There seemed about her pleasant ways 
A more than childish air, 
Was sitting on a summer eve 
Beneath a spreading tree, 
Intent upon an ancient book, 
Which lay upon her knee. 


She turned each page with careful hand, 
And strained her sight to see, 

Until the drowsy shadows slept 
Upon the grassy lea ; 

Then closed the book, and upward looked, 
And straight began to sing 

A simple verse of hopeful love— 
This very childish thing: 

‘While here below, how sweet to know 
His wondrous love and story, 

And then, through grace, to see his face, 
And live with him in glory.’ 


That little child, one dreary night 
Of winter wind and storm, 
Was tossing on a weary couch 
Her weak and wasted form ; 
And in her pain, and in its pause, 
But clasped her hands in prayer— 
(Strange that we had no thoughts of heaven, 
While hers were only there)— 


Until she said, ‘Oh mother dear, 
How sad you seem to be! 

Have you forgotten that He said, 
“Let children come to me ?”- 

Dear mother, bring the blessed Book, 
Come, mother, let us sing.’ 

And then again, with faltering tongue, 
She sung that childish thing ; 

‘While here below, how sweet to know 
His wondrous love and story, 

And then, through grace, to see his face, 
And live with him in glory !’ 

Underneath a spreading tree 
A narrow mound is seen, 

Which first was covered by the snow, 
Then blossomed into green; 

Here first [ heard that childish voice 

’ That sings on earth no more ; 

In heaven it hath a richer tone. 
And sweeter than before : 

For those who know his love below— 
So runs the wondrous story— 

In heaven, through grace, shall see his face. 
And dwell with him in glory! 

[Prot. Churchman. 
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